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MAX O’RELL. 

But things are going to change. Indeed, he 
must be very dull or very blind who does not 
see that the time is coming at giant's strides 
when every one will have to work and be use- 
ful, and when no one will be called respecta- 
ble who does nothing for the good of the com- 
munity. 

The time is coming when no one will be 
happy who knows that there is abject squalor 
and wretchedness around him; when true 
Christianity will have made such progress, not 
through the churches, but through education 
and enlightenment, that nobody will feel an 
appetitite for a dinner of twelve courses who 
knows that, round the corner close by, there 
is a poor abandoned woman with nothing but 
milkless breasts to offer to a starving babe, 
and a man will feel ashamed of himself to ask 
for a sherbet in the middle of his meal so as to 
cool himself and get enabled to go on. 

Christianity will no longer consist, as it 
now does in the eyes of archbishops and the 
like, in discussing whether there shall be 
lighted candles on an altar or not. 

The social system of this century is wrong 
and the twentieth will remedy this. I hope I 
shall not be taken for a dangerous character 
if I say that a society in which the workers live 
in poverty, often in a state of starvation while 
idlers live in unbridled luxury, is wrongly or- 
ganized. Pardon me, if all my sympathies in 
this world are for those who work and suffer. 


A FOREIGN TRADE. 


Several years ago an Eastern dealer in wire 
nails was a customer of the H .P. Nail Co., of 
Cleveland. When the American Steel and 
Wire Co. absorbed the H. P. Co., he sent to 
the “trust” and asked for quotations. The 
price of wire nails had advanced corisiderably, 
and the eastern buyer declared, when he re- 
ceived the quotations, that he would not pur- 
chase from the “trust.” The American Steel 
and Wire Co., realizing that it controlled the 
nail field, did not bother the eastern dealer, 
feeling that he would soon send in his order. 

Some time later the “trust” received a mam- 

moth order for wire nails from Europe. The 
nails were shipped across the ocean, then back 
again until they finally fell into the hands of 
the eastern dealer. He sold the nails at retail 
at a lower price than other dealers, and this 
led to an investigation on the part of the trust. 
The American Steel and Wire Co. then discov- 
ered that the Yankee dealer in the east had 
heen able to order the nails through a friend 
an Europe. He paid the freight both ways 


across the Atlantic ocean, paid a commission 
to his friend for handling the nails, paid the 


duty, and even then he was able to sell them at 


a lower figure than the prevailing price—all 
through an extremely low quotation given a 
European buyer. 


A LESSON IN POLITICS. 


The big brewers, oppressed by the iniquitous 
war tax, appeared before congress a few days 
ago and DEMANDED a reduction of the tax. 
The republican members of the ways and 
means committee, says the Globe-Democrat, 
capitulated to the brewers. Congressman Bar- 
tholdt, of St. Louis, explains their action by 
stating that they were elected for this purpose, 
and that they did not propose to go back on 
their ante-election promises. This is certainly 


very commendable in them—from the stand- 
point of the brewers. The brewers recognize 


their class interest—hence, they elect men who 
are pledged to look after their welfare. These 
men fear to go back on their pledge because the 
brewers, owing to the peculiar political system 
under which we are living, have the power to 
relegate the derelict congressmen to oblivion. 
The brewers simply use your votes to do this. 
Now, there is no reason at all why you 
shouldn’t use this power for your own inter- 
est and the interest of your wife and children, 
and elect men who will do your bidding. 
There’s a lesson in the action of the brewers 
in securing legislation in their own interest 
which you should take well to heart. 


ELECTRO-ENGRAVING. 


Much attention is being given to a curious 
apparatus for electro-engraving. This ma- 
chine permits of electrically sinking the steel 
dies employed for striking medals and coins 
or embossing sheet metal, leather or cardboard. 
The production of such dies ordinarily requires 
special skill on the part of the artisan, and they 
consequently become very expensive. ‘The ob- 
ject of the new apparatus is to produce cor- 
rosion in a plate of steel through electrolysis. 
This is done through the medium of an electro- 
chemical bath. A block of plaster bearing at 
its upper part a raised impression of the figure 
to be reproduced, is half immersed in a solu- 
tion of chloride of ammonium. Upon the re- 
lief of the block of plaster is placed the steel 
plate to be engraved. This plate is connected 
with the positive pole of a source of electricity, 
and constitutes the anode. The negative pole, 
or cathode, consists of a sheet of copper im- 
mersed in the solution and arranged beneath 
the block of plaster. -\s soon as current is 
turned on the chloride is decomposed, and the 
chlorine that is set free attacks the steel plate 
at the points where it is in contact with the 
plaster relief. The chloride of iron thus 
formed is dissolved and the plate is gradually 


hollowed out. Other points of the relief come 
successively into contact with the metal, and 
there is finally obtained a steel mold of the 
plaster model. With this apparatus the en- 
graving of an 8x12 inch steel plate requires 
about fifteen hours. On an average it would 
take more than a month to do the same kind 
and amount of work by hand. In this way any 
model of plastic material, such as wax, plaster, 
or wood, can be reproduced, and in the mold 
the most delicate details created by the hand 
of the artist can be preserved. When the op- 
eration is finished a few touches by the hand of 
the engraver will remove all the traces left by 
the plaster model. While the application of 
this process is likely to extend over a vast field, 
as it embraces all the industries that manufac- 
ture ornaments obtained by stamping, it is 
likely to play a very important part in card- 
board, leather and metal working. 


M. MILLERAND. 


Altruism is the sweetest of sentiments. Even 
personal interest justifies it. Men of all na- 
tions should foster societies for self-help. Such 
associations group men together to resist in- 
dividual weakness. 

Human solidarity will never stop at the 
frontier. [t lessens the inequalities born of the 
social regime. It draws the world’s children 
closer together. Promote it, and the time will 
come when these latter will know no strifes 
save the fruitful rivalries of peace and the 
splendid struggles of labor. 

Socialism will go on widening the ethical 
conceptions of political economy. It 
worth one’s while to study its influence upon 
economical and political thought. Co-opera- 
tion, the municipality, the State, will all be 
brought in to aid socialism. I should like to 
see the principle of association developed as 


were 


much as possible. 

The time has gone by when men are fright- 
ened by mere words. The men of the twen 
tieth century will be at least as brave as we 
are. They will not fear to have the word so- 
cialist flung at their heads. They will know 
that there is a noble and generous idea behind 
that word. 

The progress of socialism in the new cen- 
tury is insured by the triumph of democracy 
In France, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Italv. 
Spain, England, everywhere in Europe, | see 
it making gigantic strides. It has found a 
foothold in the far-off Antipodes, and it has 
crossed the Atlantic to the great Republic of 
the West. 

A triumphant democracy means a world- 
wide fraternity. The twentieth century will 
lead us far toward that goal. 
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THE PASSING OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The management of a bank in the earlier 
day was largely individual, and “the one man 
bank’ was the rule. It was then possible and 
profitable to conduct such a bank, for though 
the losses were numerous, the profits were cor- 
respondingly large. The profit of banking at 
present consists largely in thoroughly system- 
atizing the business in such a manner as to 
create dividends through economy in transact- 
ing a large volume of business upon a safe 
basis, with small profit upon each individual 
transaction. The important factor in success- 
ful banking is to know to whom to extend 
credit, and this depends upon the many trans- 
actions, which keep deposits employed, with 
customers who have the ability and honesty to 
return what is loaned them for profit. One of 
the best bankers in the West, and for that mat- 
ter in the country, who has been successful 
in many lines of business, said to me not long 
since, in discussing the question of safe and 
profitable banking: “The difficulty with the 
banker who fails lies in his inability to dis- 
tinguish between the wisdom of making sure 
of his principal and the folly of a hope of profit 
in obtaining abnormally large interest rates. 
The thing to have in a bank is what the Eng- 
lish term ‘liquid assets,’ which, though bearing 
small interest rates, made so by the solidity 
of the borrowers, insure a return to the lender 
of the principal as well as the interest.” 

THE VAST EXTENSION OF CREDIT. 

The study of credits has become doubly im- 
portant in the bank as “the one man method” 
has been eliminated and made impossible. It 
has come about in a large measure by the 
extended ramifications of the average business 
undertaking of the day. Few banks, in the 
country even, now confine their loans to their 
immediate depositors, patrons and_ personal 
acquaintances. The country bank loans money 
to those who are doine business in the city, 
while the city one, through granted credit. 
makes possible the feeding of large herds of 
cattle in the country. There was a day when 
the bank president or cashier could look over 
a man and determine whether to lend or not 
to lend, holding a contempt for commercial 
agency reports or signed business statements. 
Bankruptcy would intervene very quickly if 
such methods were now employed ; not because 
the bankers of those days were not able finan- 
ciers and astute bankers, for they were both, 
but because of the very multiplicity of transac- 
tions and the widespread reach of the most 
limited business operation at present. Not 
the least cause of this required larger knowl- 
edee of credits and business methods has 
come through the placing by business firms 
of their negotiable paper with the hanks, 
through note brokers, who sell it at a price 
agreed upon, receiving for their services a 
certain percentage of commission.—Hon. Jas. 
H. Eckels, ex-Comptroller of the Currency. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

One may easily predict two events which are 
almost certain to happen, and which, judging 
bv the outcome of stich events in the past, are 
likely to act as formative influences. JI refer 
to the great war, of which we can already see 
the opening moves, and. to-the death struggle 
between capital and labor’ which will be fought 
out in America, and which will be for the 
twentieth century what the French revolution 
has been for the eighteenth and nineteenth. 

Great wars have always proved quickeners 
of literature, and still more so have heen those 
moral revolutions such as that fight between 
capital and labor will bring about. What the 
literary outcome of the great war of the na- 
tions will be I am less concerned to imagine 
than what great new birth of literature may 


result from the still larger struggle. 
that, I think, may safely be anticipated an im- 


mense idealistic literature, filled with that new: ' 
hope and faith of the world which will neces- * 


sarily follow the laying of the bad. old spirit 
of the ancient order of things. 

I am assuming that in this struggle the 
workers will come out triumphant. Indeed, 
dark as the prospect at this momert seems, 
embattled as are the strongholds of capital, 
and closed as are all the doors of joy and leis- 
ure to the poor workers whose unwilling hands 
have been forced to build these citidels of op- 
pression, yet the time is surely fixed when those 
strongholds shall come down before them, and 
the whole of humanity force its way through 
those closed doors, into those fair gardens of 
the world which were made for all men, not 
merely for a few. 

When one thinks of all the striking individ- 
ualities which sprang into picturesque being 
at the trumpet call of the French revolution, 
how impossible is it even to dream of the still 
mightier personalities which may be produced 
by the still mightier revolution that is to come, 
mightier in its extent and so much more mo- 
mentous in its significance? Who knows but 
that there may arise some new and greater 
Shelley, some starry-eyed singer of humanity, 
who shall certainly not be, as Matthey Arnold 
describes Shelley, “a beautiful and ineffectual 
angel,” but a singer who shall train the guns 
as well as sing the songs? 

Also it well may be that at last, when the 
war is ended and the revolution accomplished, 
when men once more come to smile in each 
other’s faces and peace is growing green once 
more in the land, that new, that greater Shake- 
speare may arise of whom we _ sometimes 
dream, who shall take.all the vast tumbled ma- 
terials of the modern world and of an un- 
exampled chaos create a cosmos of imagina- 
tive art to which Shakespeare’s feudal world 
will seem small and provincial. 

One other broad general influence which 
may have a marked effect upon the litera- 
ture of the twentieth century will be that of 
science which may throw open to the poet new 
worlds at present inconceivable. 

Aside from these broad general considera- 
tions the literature of the twentieth century is 
likely to manifest those eternal characteristics 
of literature which were the same two thous- 
and vears ago as they are today. It may be 
assumed that the poets will go on singing of 
love, of the beauty of the world, of the joy of 
life, of the coming of spring, and that novelists 
will still take a delight in picturing the humors 
and the pathos of our common human life, 
which, as it has remained the same since the 
beginning of literature, is not likely to change 
even at the end. 

Literature will still be tested as it has al- 
ways been tested: First, by its appeal to the 
general heart of man; second, by its exhibi- 
tion of the personality of its creator; and third. 
by those purely literary qualities which go to 
make that dignity and beauty of form which 
mark the classics of all ages and all peoples. 


MAYOR CARTER. H. HARRISON ON 
MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


When a property owner has paid his special. 
assessment for the paving of his street front- 
age this should settle his score for all time. 
The maintenance of the improvement should 
be provided for by the city—but not by funds 
raised from general taxation. All moneys for 
the maintenance and cleaning of streets should 
come from funds paid to the municipality by 
corporations or individuals enioying special 
privileges. Every special privilege extended 
to a corporation or to a person for the use of 


From. . 


streets, conduits or sidewalk space should 
bring to the city a fair compensation, and the 
money gained from this source should be put 
in a fund sacredly dedicated to expenditure 
on the streets of the municipality. When this 
is done in Chicago no city in the world will 
surpass her in well-kept streets and cleanliness. 
In the lesser matters of compensation for spe- 
cial privileges, Chicago has already made con- 
siderable headway. One State street merchant 
pays nearly $10,000 a year in rentals for space 
under sidewalks, for bridges across alleys, and 
for other items of this character. The city has 
1,400,000 square feet of sidewalk space in its 
central business district which will, in time, 
be made to bring in such rentals. At twenty- 
five cents a square foot this rental would 
amount to $350,000. 


REVENUE FROM CONDUIT SYSTEM. 


An imperative and immediate necessity of 
utmost importance to Chicago is the construc- 
tion of a system of undereround subway con- 
duits for sewers, telegraph and telephone wires, 
and pipes and mains for gas and water. This 
would yield the city a splendid revenue. But 
its chief benefit would be the elimination of the 
necessity for constantly digging up the streets 
to stop leaks, repair damages, and extend sys- 
tems. At present this work costs private cor- 
porations hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year, impedes traffic, and mutilates and 
destroys streets. Concessionaires would no 
doubt gladly contribute to the expense of such 
a subway, to save heavy maintenance and re- 
pair costs. The lines and pipes of conces- 
sionaires already holding franchises could he 
placed in the new subway without rental 
charee until the expiration of their franchises 
when the value of the conduit space required 
for their tse would be considered in the grant- 
ine of an extension franchise. An equipment 
for furnishin> a high pressure water service 
to the public. for the operation of elevators. 
and other hydraulic machinery, could be easily 
installed in these conduits and made to vield 
a rood revenue. 

Tn one particular, at least, Chicago is today 
tipe for municipal ownership. The first step 
to he taken in this direction is to secure from 
the lecislature authority to operate a public 
lichtine system equipped for both gas and 
electricitv. The immediate effect of such a 
meastie would he the material reduction of the 
gas rates charged by the private corporations 
now in operation. Of course, the proposition 
to permit the municipality to own and operate 
a gas and electric lighting plant for public 
patronage immediately raises the cry that this 
is another step in the spoils system, an expan- 
sion of the army of office holders, and that the 
service furnished under such system would be 
imperfect and incompetently administered. To 
this T would answer that a step of this kind 
must he accompanied by a rigorous and abso- 
lute civil service administration—a real civil 
service, not a fad! As a matter of fact, Chi- 
cago is now in position to go into the electric 
lighting business by a change so slight that 
it would scarcely be perceptible, and would 
simply amount to an expansion of the munici- 
pality’s present electrical svstem and the addi- 
tion ofa small force of meter readers, clerks 
and collectors. The only difference apparent 
to the private citizen would be that he would 
pay much less for his electric lights and would 
go to the City Hall instead of the office of the 
private corporations to settle his bills. Chi- 
caeo already has the largest exclusively muni- 
cipal electric lighting plant in the world. When 
I was first elected Mayor the annual cost of 
maintaining an arc light was found to be $95; 
now it is $58. In certain sections of the city 
the municipality is obliged to secure a limited 
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number of arc lights from a private corpora- 
tion, and is compelled to pay a minimum rate 
of $103 a year for each lamp, or $45 more than 
the expense of a lamp in its own system. Be- 
fore the latter was put into operation, however, 
the price charged by the private corporation 
was $137.50. ‘Lhis indicates the value of mu- 
nicipal competition. 

WATER POWER AND ITS LIG POSSIBILITIES. 

A factor not to be overlooked in this problem 
is the fact that, in its sanitary canal, Chicago 
has a magnificent source of power capable of 
easy and economical adaptation to the opera- 
tion of a vast lighting system. At a point 
twenty-nine miles from the city the great canal 
has a fall of twenty-nine feet and a volume of 
20,000 cubic feet of water a minute. Careful 
estimates by a number of competent engineers 
go to show that this fall of water will yield 
12,000 horse power at the water wheels and 
will generate arc lights within the corporate 
limits of the city. ‘Tne cost of the requisite 
plant and system entire would not exceed 
$2,500,000, and would effect an annual saving 
in the operating expenses of the city of fully 
$400,000. As the power is only required for 
the street lights at night, the same machinery 
can be used to produce and transmit the neces- 
sary power for operating all the pumping sta- 
tions in the city during the day. The problem 
of adapting to the present machinery the elec- 
trical power to be used requires only standard 
machinery, purchasable in the open market. 

Years ago Chicago parted with her gas priv- 
ilege, but retained ownership and control of 
the water system. ‘Tne result is that her citi- 
zens have now a water service which is one of 
the most efficient and low-priced in this coun- 
try. At the same time the municipality receives 
from the water consumers within its borders 
a net annual income of almost $2,000,000. This 
system was originally acquired at a cost of 
$200,000 and today represents an expenditure 
of a little more than $20,000,000. It has been 
operated for forty-eight years in a manner 
as sound, businesslike, economical, and free 
from scandals as has been the management of 
any private corporation. The opponents of 
municipal ownership will find in the history of 
the water system of Chicago a most forceful 
refutation of their stock arguments. As to the 
quality of the service afforded, it may be inci- 
dentally mentioned that Chicago is today 
spending, for her magnificent system of inter- 
cepting sewers and lateral conduits alone, more 
than $3,300,000. These are marvels of engin- 
eering skill and of sanitary efficiency, guaran- 
teeing the purity and healthfulness of Chica- 
go’s drinking water. 

Not long ago a reputable business man en- 
tered my office and made a serious proposal 
that the city transfer its water system to the 
corporation which he claimed to represent, the 
consideration to be $50,000,000. ‘This I treas- 
ure as one of the most absurd and picturesque 
experiences of my official service. Chicago's 
water service is now provided for on a scale 
ample for half a century ahead. She owns 
it and will never part with it! What would 
be the present value of a municipal gas plant, 
had Chicago preserved this splendid property 
for herself forty-five years ago? 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS. 

The air is full of agitation of the question 
of municipal ownership of street railways in 
Chicago Whatever may be said on this sub- 
ject, one thing must be made clear; nothing 
should be done which will afford the slightest 
basis for the charge that Chicago has any po- 
litical party or body of citizens inclined to 
countenance anything which might be termed 
the confiscation of private property. Such an 
impression would be absolutely baseless and 
slanderous. My own convictions are that this 


city 1s ripe for the first steps leading toward 
municipal ownership of its street railroad lines. 
In other words, in the granting of new fran- 
chises the city should prepare for ultimate 
ownership of the tracks and right of way of 
such lines. 

lor the protection of the private citizens 
who invested in these corporations in good 
faith, before the present agitation of munici- 
pal ownership arose, the franchises of these 
corporations should undoubtedly be extendea 
for a limited period of years, but on terms of 
advantage to the municipality, instead of hard- 
ship. Such an “extension should contain a 
clause permitting the city to come into pos- 
session of the systems on terms of mutual 
fairness at the expiration of the extended fran- 
chises. To secure proper maintenance of the 
systems the city should agree to recoup such 
expenditures as it should approve during a 
certain period immediately previous to the time 
of its actual acquirement of the property. In 
this connection [ must insist upon a firm belief 
in the referendum. When men in positions of 
authority know that any large measure of this 
kind must be referred to the people for their 
approval, they are relieved of many tempta-~ 
tions to connivance and corruption. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 

The estimated production of the precious 
metals in the United States during the calen- 
dar year 1899, was: 


Fine Commercial Coining 
Metals. ounces. value. value. 
Gold 3,437,210 $71,053,400 $71,053,400 
Silver ...54,764,500 32,858,700 70,806,626 


The total coinage value of gold and silver 
by the various countries of the world during 
the calendar year 1899 was: 


AO HEED eee RE ots aha chs ley ciais $466,110,614 
SSL Faint Boise bl ear See SE tae 166,226,964 
BEAN ied, CP 6 coc fn onan. « $632,337,573 


The total metallic stock and uncovered pa- 
per in the world, as estimated on January 1, 
IQOO, was: 

Gold 
Full legal-tender silver....... 
lMimutedvtender Ysilver. 5 4..;... - 


BF ae ie ee $ 4,841,000,000 
2,892,000,000 
926,300,000 


otal smetallic ustOCk -pexcjsnaets $ 8,659,900,000 
Uncovered paper 2,960, 100,000 


Ge GamcltOtal elon sh ahaa ue $11,620,000,000 


GREAT RAILROAD PLANS. 


‘A Conference in New York Which Means 
Much to the Northwest. 


New York, Dec. 22.—There was an import- 
ant conference held here last night which it 
is believed foreshadows an immense British 
American transcontinental railway. ‘Those in 
the conference were James J. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern, representatives of the 
Standard Oil Company, Morgan and Vander- 
bilt interests. Opinion in Wall street this morn- 
ing is that a harmony of interests will be ef- 
fected in the northwest between the Great Nor- 
thern, Northern Pacific, Canadian Pacific, and, 
through community ownership, an arrange- 
ment for eastern connections with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and trie roads. 


WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM. 

There has been so much tariff discussion 
during the past quarter of a century that the 
impression exists that nearly all the revenue 
necessary for the running of the government 
is collected on foreign goods at the different 
ports of entry. As a matter of fact, only 
about one-third of the government’s revenues 
comes from this course, the amount for the 


fiscal year 1900 being $223,368,585. The gov- 
ernment gets more money directly from its 
own citizens than from any other source, the 
receipts from internal taxation from the fiscal 
year of 1900 being $295.316,107. It is inter- 
esting to know where this vast sum came from, 
and the following table contains the infor- 
mation: From spirits, $09,868,817 ; from to- 
bacco, $59,355,084; from fermented liquors, 
$73,550,754; from oleomargarine, $2,543,758; 
from the special taxes on theatres, etc., $4,- 
515,640; from legacies, $2,883,491 ; from stamp 
taxes, etc., $40,964,365. There were also other 
small items. 

For many years the tariff on imports did 
yield more than internal taxation, but not 
during the past three years. 

We have had in this country four tariff eras, 
and the question has been the main one in our 
politics, with a few exceptional years, when 
the money problem took precedence. 


THE REAL CONOUBRST OF TURKEY. 


“To him who wears shoes,” said Sidney 
Lanier, “it is as if the whole world were cov- 
ered with leather.” The increased demand for 
shoes from foreign countrics has resulted in 
extensive shipments of American shoes abroad. 
So great has this demand become that Ger- 
man papers warn European manufacturers to 
kep their eyes upon America, and look to their 
laurels. In Turkey, especially, Consul Lane of 
Smyrna says, is there great scope for the 
American shoe trade. He writes: 

“The shoes worn here are made on a I-~ 
greatly different from the American last. I 
heve a factory undertaking to properly int 
duce American shoes should have a full | 
of samples of ‘furkish shoes with prices. 7] 
styles worn do not change each year, but the 
varicty of lasts which are permanently used 
is very large. 

“Slippers are inuch more generally worn by 
all classes than in America. ‘The ladies of the 
harems confine their footwear almost entirely 
to slippers. 

“The laboring classes wear heavy cowhide 
low shoes as a kind of overshoe, with light 
slippers inside.” 


“FAIR AND UNEXAGGERATED.” 


Los Angeles, Cal.. Dec. 28, 1900. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
623 South Hill Street, City: 

My Dear Sir: I take pleasure in handing 
you herewith 50 cents for ‘The Challenge. The 
general tone of the first number, its fair and 
unexaggerated statement of the situation in 
view of the recent election, and the absence of 
coarse language and harsh invective, ‘‘chal- 
lenge” my respect and admiration. Your gen- 
eral proposition on the trust question is all 
right, but [ am under the impression that for 
effective work in the next presidential cam- 
paign it would be better to narrow the issue 
to “Nationalization of the Railroads,” and fo- 
calize all efforts on that one single issue. From 
my personal contact with some of our promi- 
nent business men and capitalists, 1 am per- 
suaded that a very large contingent of Repub- 
licans would vote for that measure if not 
entangled with other measures. to which they 
are indifferent or opposed. 

Wishing your new venture the highest suc- 
cess, | am 

Yours most cordially, 
M. L. PETERs. 
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SUBMITTED AS PROOF. 


The Challenge will present a large number 
of industrial facts to its readers from week | 
to week, not simply for their general infor- 
mation, but particularly in order to furnish 
proof: 

1. ‘That there is from day to dav being 
made all over the world and particularly in 
America enormous progress in effectiveness 
of production. 

2. That the result of this great increase in 
production jomed to what is practically a sta- 
uionary condition of consumption, as far as 
demand to satisfy labor is conecrned, will inev- 
itably result in over-production and a conse- 
quent insoluble unemployed problem. ‘There 
is no chance of labor to increase its demands 
as under the present competitive system wages 
are deternuned by minimum cost of living, 1. ¢., 
by what the unemployed man demands, and 
not by effectiveness of labor. 

3. ‘Phat inasmuch as the present competi- 
tive system can offer no solution of the prob- 
lem of hiow to distribute the surplus produced 
by labor that there will surely be an irresistible 
demand for a co-operative system, which will 
afford this solution. 

4. ‘That, notwithstanding the comparative- 
ly high rate of wages herc, the pro rata share 
of product paid to labor as wages is much less 
than in lwurope, owing to the immensely supe- 
rior productiveness of labor, owing to better 
machinery, better natural resources and 
greater, and therefore more effective, massing 
of labor. ‘Therefore, there is a g@reater sur- 
plus product remaining in the hands of capi- 
talists here for reinvestment than in those of 
any other country. 

6. That this surplus product has been con- 
veried by the capitalist into new and _ better 
machinery of production. ‘That each new ma- 
chine built meant so much less labor and time 
required to build another still better machine. 
The finality is that more machines are now 
built than the capitalists can use profitably. 
There is a surplus of machinery. Result, a 
surplus of the goods produced by those ma- 
chines; it wever pays to let machinery lie idle, 
the owners say. .\ surplus of goods on the 
market means ruimous selling prices. It is 
absolutely necessary for the manufacturers to 
restrict production in-order to preserve them- 
selves from bankruptey. Hence the “Trust.” 

7.. The “’frust,” while it affords the capi- 
talists a remedy for over-production of goods 
by no means affords the workingman any so- 
lution to solve the problem of surplus labor. 
It really accentuates the gravity of his prob- 
lem. The capitalists have been employing sur- 
plus labor making new machinery; they sud- 
denly discover—and discover truly, too—that 
they have too much machinery, and that there- 
fore they cannot further employ this surplus 
labor as they were wont. 

8. The problem then is, How is labor to 
find a job? The capitalists must give it up. 
In fact, they do give it up. The Socialist 
offers the only solution, viz., Socialism. So- 
cialism is national co-operation. If the labor- 
ers got what they produced, there would be 


no surplus of goods, and no necessity of idle 
machinery and unemployed men. 

Under the present system, every move to- 
ward increased productivity exaggerates the 
tendency to over-production. Concentration 
of capital means an increased effectiveness of 
capital. Hence when we give news of such 
concentrations we're not giving proofs of the 
increasing difficulties to be met by the capital- 
ists in solving the question of over-production. 


leach new trust formed means one step nearer ! 


to the goal of socialism. A new combination 
of capital is more significant of the approach 
of socialism than is the formation of a new 
socialist club. 

\Wnen we give an item indicating the indus- 
trial supremacy of America in the world’s in- 
dustrial field, we are not guilty of spread- 
cagleism. We simply wish the moral to be 
drawn that America wiu be the first to embrace 
socialism, because of this industrial suprem- 
acy. Jt means so much the greater hiatus be- 
tween what the laborer produces and what he 
gets. The greater this hiatus, the greater the 
surplus for the capitalists, the greater the sur- 
plus the greater the difficulty of profitable in- 
vestinent. It is more difficult, first, because 
there is more capital, but principally because 
the very presence of this enormous surplus has 
enabled the American capitalists to perfect his 
machinery of production to a higher degree 
than any other capitalist, and to this extent 
has satished his wants for new machinery that 
much the sooner. Machines are used to make 
machines. ‘Che better machines you have the 
quicker and better you can make more ma- 
chines. When we give an item showing the 
enormous amounts of capital lying in the banks 
of .\merica, we are proving our case. When 
we show that American capital is a drug on the 
home market, and is*being lent in Europe, we 
are proving our case that the macuinery of 
production in America is so nearly finished 
that there is no longer any opportunity for 
profitable investment at home, and therefore 
it naturally is sent abroad, where machinery 
has not been developed to the same degree of 
perfection. 


THE POOR OL) CONSTITUTION. 


The present discussion regarding the exten- 
sion of constitutional rights to our new ac- 
quisitions is being conducted upon too idyllic 
a_ basis. 

Neither this nation nor any other nation was 
established to benefit anybody but those im- 
mediately concerned. 

\Vhatever flowery sentiments were indulged 
in by the framers of our constitution, it may 
be safely assumed that the blessings of free- 
dom and iiberty they promised were intended 
to be for the sole and exclusive benefit of them- 
selves and their descendants. I doubt if our 
pilgrim fathers ever considered the remotest 
probability in the future would see us the most 
powerful nation on the globe and impelled by 
irresistible forces to take in Asiatic lands un- 
der our political control. It is the sheerest tor- 
turing of words to twist the constitution into 
any such contemplation. 

As the matter stands, a new condition is 
confronting us, namely, the necessity of gov- 
erning outlying lands inhabited by barbarous 
and semi-civilized peoples. 

Tt is begging the question to say that we 
should not have placed ourselves in the posi- 
tion where we had to solve such a problem. 
We have placed ourselves in such a position, 
and we can’t get out of it. We must stay 
where we are, and face the music. We must 
find a method of governing the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. I myself think that the same 
remark will finally apply to Cuba, and also 
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to the part of China that must ultimately fall 
to our share when the inevitable partition en- 
sues. 

Now this is a condition and not a theory. 

We are going to solve the problem, not ac- 
cording to the theories of Rousseau, as to the 
abstract rights of man, but simply upon a plan 
that will appear to be best for the people of 
the United States. 

{f that plan works out to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the Filipinos and our other 
wards is an immaterial incident. If a plan is 
tried which is so objectionable to the Filipinos 
that they will force us into an interminable war 
of subjugation rather than accept it, then the 
reason why we will modify that plan is not 
because we become convinced of its harm to 
them, but because it is hurtful to our own in- 
terests to waste too much blood, and especially 
treasure, forcing our point. 

éJl this gallery play before the Supreme 
Court speculating as to what the constitu- 
tion may direct us to do in the premises ts 
very wearisome. We all know that we will 
decide the question solely upon utilitarian 
grounds, and that means the constitution wil! 
quietly be kept for domestic use exclusively. - 

‘Lhe administration is bound to have its way, 
and it will give Brother Bryan a fine chance 
to indulge in oratorical flights of “deploring 
and regretting.” 

The Challenge is not defending the policy 
of “imperialism.” T’ar from it. “‘Imperial- 
ism” is the bad result of a bad social system. 
We recognize an “inevitability” when we sce 
it, that’s all. 


FROM MAYOR CHASE. 
Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 12, 1900. 
My Dear Comrade Wilshire :— 


Allow me to thank you for your kindness 
in sending me some of your campaign docu- 
ments and lithographs. 

You have no doubt stirred the animals up 
out there. [ am more than pleased to learn 
of your magnificent campaign and your fight 
for free speech. There is no doubt whatever 
in my mind but that these tactics will be em- 
ployed by the capitalist politicians all over our 
land in the near future. But “whom the gods 
destroy they first make mad.” 

It will prove their undoing, for socialism 
will thrive on such a diet. If we had the funds 
here in our district to wage the battle that you 
are apparently carrying on, we could sweep 
the entire district and send a man to Congress, 
elect a State Senator and five Representatives 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, but we ere 
in such continuous fight at all times with the 
enemy that our resources are exhausted, now 
that we have use for so much. But keep up 
your fight, and we will fire a shot or two yet, 
and do our part in the accomplishment of our 
great task. 

Fight them to a finish for free speech. 

Fraternally, 
Joun C. CHASE. 


The Los Angeles Times quotes with great 


gusto Pete Curran’s pronunciamento against 
strikes, but very carefully in its two-column 
editorial does it omit to state Curran’s sub- 
stitute, viz., the common ownership of the 
means of production. We think possibly The 
Times may prefer strikes to socialism. 


THE CHALLENGE. 
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MILLERAND’S PROJECTED LAW 
ON COMPULSORY .AR- 
BILRATION. 

Justice. 


The Minister of Commerce has just! 


brought before the Chamber a bill on 
the question of obligatory arbitration, 
which has long been under the consid- 
eration of the Cabinet, and which will 
certainly cout as one of the best demo- 
cratic achievements of the government 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 

The atbitral decision which has so 
happily put an end to the Creusot strike 
has served as a basis for this law. 

The absenteeism of the employers is 
often the essential cause cf the aggra- 
vation of conflicts, above all in great 
industries, and on this point the projeet- 
ed bill is of an admirable clearness. — ft 
indicates, in fact, the proecdure to be 
employed in order to arrive at an un- 
derstanding between employer and em- 
ployed, by the election of delegates. ta 
every industrial or commercial estab- 
lishment where the reciprocal engage- 
ment to have recourse to arbitration has 
been entered into, the workmen or em- 
ployees will choose from their number 
permanent delegates, whose duty it will 
be to represent them before the heads 
of the firm. 

The election of these delegates is reg 
ulated by a scrics of general disposi 
tions which determine the electoral di 
visions, the conditions which the elec: 
tors should fulfill, the conditions of elie- 
ibility, ete. The delegate of cach cir- 
cumscription is charged with the duty 
of receiving the demands of the work 
men concerning questions relating to 
labor and to present them to the chicf 
of the establishment. If an agreement 
cannot be arrived at, the demands must 
be made in writing, and within 48 hours 
the head of the firm should make known 
the name of the arbitrator chosen hy 
him. 

The strike may only be declared after 
the refusal to constitute arbitrators, or 
if arbitration be not effected in a given 
time. 

The continuation or cessation of worl: 
is to be voted by seeret ballot; the vote 
niust be renewed every seven days 

This is surely the practical way of 
arriving at a solution, and of sustitut- 
ing legal solidarity for a tyrannical op- 
pression. 

The decision of the arbitrators has, in 
case of recommencement or of continu- 
ation of work, a retroactive effect from 
the date of the written demand. It 
forms, for the term of six months, a 
legal contract. 

Any person committing acts of vio- 
lence, or other offenses calculated to de- 
prive the workers of the benefits con- 
ferred upon them under this law, are 
liable to be nunished by a criminal court. 

Such are the general principles of the 
projected law, which has just been sub- 
mitted to the French Chamber, and 
which will not fail to provoke interest- 
ing and lively discussions. It shows a 
desire, on the part of the existing 
French government, to arrive by pa- 
cific means at the friendly arrangement 
of labor troubles. Ws 


POISONOUS FOODS. 


No doubt our total abstinence friends 
will suggest that the brewers who put 
arsenic in their beer are really bencfac- 
tors of humanity; that beer is a poison 
in any form, and that if people can be 
deterred from drinking it by any kind 
of adulteration or poisoning, good will 
have been done, They would argue that 
it is only necessary for people to become 
teetotallers, to give up drinking beer 
altogether, and the trouble would dis- 
appear; it would not matter a straw 
then if the beer were poisoned, as no- 
body would be injured by it since no- 
body drank it. Unfortunately there is 
no such solution of the difficulty. It is 
not only beer which is faked and adul- 
terated with noxious drugs until it be- 
comes a veritable poison. So-called 
temperance drinks are quite as inju- 
rious, generally speaking, as the worst 


the market; and no kind of drink is free | 
from the poisoner’s art today. Boric 
acid, an undoubted poison, is used for 
preserving milk, and for enabling pro- 
fit-mongering traders to palm off stale 


butter, ham, and other articles of food | = 
for fresh. Salicylic acid, again, a pois-| 


onous drug, is used in lime-juice, lem-| 
on-juice, and some so-called British 
wines. lormalin, another very danger- 
ous drug, 
milk ; to which has been 


White giucose, 


ascribea the arsenic found in the pois- | 


onous beer, is, it appears, largely used 
in the mannutacture of cheap sweets and 
jams. It is qnite clear, therefore. that, 
no matter what we may eat or drink, we| 
always run the risk of being poisoned, 
in consequence of the filthy adultera- 
uon carried on under that private enter- 
prise in which the one object sought is 
to make a profit for the individual en- 
terpriser, and the last thing thought of 
is whether this product is likely to be 
uscfil or harmful to the conmunity. 
And from this condition of things there 
is clearly no escape as long as private 
enterprise rules. Adulteration acts have 
proved absolutely useless. The only 
remedy is Socialism, under which food 
will be prodneed for people to eat. and 
not as tneans for poisoning some for the 
proht of others.—Justice. 


HOW LIND LOST VOTES. 
The Carelcessness of the Democrats Said 
to Have Cost Him 15,000. 

It appears that on the vote for gover- 
nor, at Jeast 15.000 votes were thrown 
out because the ballots were marked for 
both Lind and Lueas. the Socialist-Dem- 
ocratic candidate. 

That all those whose votes were thus 
thrown out really intended to vote for 
Lind cannot be questioned. Every So- 
cial-Demoerat knew that Lucas was his 
candidate and therefor had no occasion 
to make such a blunder. It was the men 
who had never heard of Lucas and the 
Social-Democratic party that were mis- 
led, and for them the blunder was a 
very natural one. Such a man, wishing 
to vote the straight Democratic ticket. 
would just glance down the ballot and 
nut his mark wherever he saw the word 
Democrat, and let it go at that.—St. 
Paul Globe. 

Ve think there is no doubt but that 
some day the Socialists will drop the 
name ‘Social Democratic.” and call 
themselves. as they should. simply So- 
cialist Party. 


A 


Swift 
Ride. 


Los Angeles to 
Chicago—one goes 

11 66 hours with the 
highest degree of 
comtort, if one but 
chooses the Santa Fe 
and its great train, the 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED. 


UNITY SOCIALIST MEETING. 


There was a meeting of Socialists 
Saturday nicht, Dec. 30, at 107 N. Main 
street, to effect a unification of the dif- 


imitation of beer that was ever put upon | Perent Socialist bodies. 
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is used for the adulteration of | 


ANGELES THEATER. — 4. ©. Wyatt, Manager. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


SOCIALISM NEXT. 
Prof. Henry Davies, of Yale University. 


On the eve of the new century it is natural 
for us to look before and after, to take stock 
of our losses and probable gains. Among the 
landmarks to be removed are the following: ° 

1. The old-fashioned Thanksgiving. No 
national institution was more intimately bound 
up with American life, but its religious char- 
acter is almost wholly gone. ‘The same re- 
mark applies to all our national holidays. 

2. ‘he Church, in the sense of an individ- 
ual society, is another of those institutions 
which have visibly weakened during the cen- 
tury. We are fast drifting to a practical 
scheme of federating the religious bodies upon 
some-common platform of necessary ideas. 
Perhaps the university will absorb the function 
of the church. Denominationalism has no 
heart. 

3. The old-fashioned school is doomed, and 
this in the face of the fact that all our new 
ideas of education are topsy-turvy. The child 
of today is a wholly new problem. Perhaps, 
in the general debacle, our very language, in 
which instruction is given, is doomed. 

4. The old-fashioned farm is a thing of the 
past. The growth of cities has pushed the 
farm to the rear. The farmers have not kept 
pace with the times. Hundreds of farms in 
New England are ruined today for this reason. 
They can never be resuscitated on the old indi- 
vidualistic and competitive principle. 

5. Capitalistic industry is beginning to 
show signs of weakening. The enormous 
growth of trusts is inevitably tending to the 
overthrow of private ownership and individ- 
ualistic production. Labor unions are now 
well organized, and the sense of social justice 
was never so keen and sound as at present. 
‘The accumulation of wealth, such as that now 
possessed by many of two and three hundred- 
fold millionaires, shocks the educated mind. 

6. Political ideals are changing with light- 
ning-like speed. The days of selfish national- 
ism are gone, never to return. We must step 
out of our isolation and understand that there 
is no real independence which is not based on 
the independence of others. 

7. The age of steam is a back number. 
Coal as a heater, lighter and fuel is doomed. 
Electricity is king. Under his rule we shall 
be able:'to go to England in two or three days, 
and to travel 150 miles an hour. Automobiles 
will take the place of horses. And as air is 
now easily condensed and compressed, why 
should not we heat or cool our houses from 
spigots instead of in the cumbrous fashions 
now in vogue? 

8. War is a thing of the past. We have 
already entered upon the last stage of the 
evolution of war. In fact, the best argument 
for this has been found in the big armies and 
navies now maintained by the different na- 
tions. They will gradually grow smaller when 
the climax in armament has been reached. 

The above are the landmarks of our cen- 
tury being folded away in the irretrievable 
past. Among the new things already on our 
horizon are: 

1. An interoceanic civilization based on 
, race amalgamation. The critical period grow- 
ing up to that has been passed and the grand 
harvest season is about to begin. China is 
now the center of the world. The Spanish 
war was merely an episode. It was, in fact, a 
war for peace, since it gave the United States 
an opportunity to play her independent card 
in favor of humanity and the common good. 
International arbitration is as necessary to the 
Anglo-Saxon as to the Russian race. Now 
commerce and economic enterprises do what 
brute force used to do, pushing civilization on- 


ward; and as commerce and economic enter- 
prises are interoceanic, it follows that civiliza- 
tion will finally take on an interoceanic form. 

2. The next century will witness a greater 
harmony among the nations. of the world. 
The race problem is very acute in this country, 
but it is nearer to solution than we suppose. 
Nothing promotes harmony and union among 
nations so much as travel. his country should, 
therefore, for the sake of harmony, secure the 
control of the Nicaragua Canal, and push the 
work with all speed. The critical point in the 
future will be Central America. 

3. Following this harmony and_ condi- 
tioned upon it will come the co-operative 
State. As applied to economic reform, this im- 
plies, of course, the removal of all restriction 
of individual freedom and the equality of op- 
portunity in all the means of production and 
of the distribution of wealth. This will be a 
necessity as far as the United States is con- 
cerned. For the population of this country 
will, at the present rate of increase, be 500,- 
000,000 in 1999. If the wealth increases at 
the same ratio (which is not likely, on account 
of the depletion of raw materials), there would 
soon be anarchy under the competitive system. 
The universality of education will make the 
competitive principle in any department of 
human affairs an insult to enlightened intelli- 
gence. Socialism is the next great political 
creed to occupy our attention, and the central 
problem in this creed is the question of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Hopeful signs are abroad 
that the problem will be solved peaceably, in 
the slow evolution of things. 

4. The next century will be an era of moral 
power. The passing century was great in phys- 
ical power. I think that education will be 
more moral than intellectual. Public schools 
will then teach morals and the right life as 
earnestly as they now teach the three “R’s.” 
Politics will be studies as a branch of applied 
ethics. Our young men will seek a career as 
politicians with the regularity they now show 
in seeking a career in business. I look for less 
science and more moral beauty the next cen- 
tury. 

5. A simpler, more sincere and truer ideal 
of life will characterize the next century. Ec- 
clesiastical religion will decline. People will 
go to church to get instruction and to unite in 
furthering that love which is the essence of all 
true religion. Deeds, not doctrine, will be the 
motto and test of all sincere profession. Lux- 
ury in living will be very greatly diminished. 
Sumptuous houses will not be desired, and 
even the servant girl problem will be in a fair 
way of settlement. 

I pass judgment of hope as I look toward 
the future. I look for a nobler man living in 
a nobler environment—a man two inches taller, 
living longer, gentler in mind and manners, 
in every way an improvement over the past; 
living in an environment rich in beauty, inspir- 
ing in life and rich of the ideal—E;xaminer. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 


Mr. Sam Taylor, United States consul at 
Glasgow, has made known some tacts concern- 
ing municipal ownership in that city, which 
will prove of interest. There the street car 
system is owned and operated by the city 
under the direct supervision of a committee 
of the town council. The report for the year 
endineo May 31, 1900, shows that the total 
length of double track operated by the city 
is forty-one miles, one furlong, 178 yards over 
forty-two miles, two furlongs, 161 yards of 
streets, making a total length of single track 
of eighty-three miles, three furlongs and 119 
vards. , 

The gross capital expenditures for the sys- 


tem since 1894 (independent of operating ex- 
penses) have been $5,164,975, and the present 
indebtedness is $4,061,806. The capital in- 
vested is $4,559,502. Of the forty-one miles 
of double track, five miles have electric trac- 
tion, the rest being operated by horses. The 
total receipts for the system during the year 
were $2,286,850. ‘lhe working expenses were 
$1,676,412, leaving a balance of $610,438, of 
which there was expended some $84,000 for 
interest on capital, $57,501 for sinking fund, 
$156,096 for depreciation written off capital, 
etc. 

One item of $60,000 consists of payments 
made to the general revenue fund of the city, 
which is in lieu of the amount which the city 
would receive in taxes, it is presumed, were the 
system operated by a private company. The 
balance goes into the reserve fund. 

There are 3,400 persons employed, includ- 
ing 100 clerks. The general manager receives 
$6,800, the chief engineer $2,400, the electrical 
engineer $2,000, and the mechanical engineer, 
who has charge of the power station, $1,216. 
Point boys receive 28 cents per day, trace boys 
from 40 to 52 cents per day, car cleaners from 
88 cents to $1 per day, and drivers, conduc- 
tors and motormen from $1 to $1.12 per day. 
These rates apply to Sundays and week days 
alike. 

The rolling stock consists of 384 horse cars, 
132 electric cars (47 only of which are now 
running), seventeen omnibuses, thirty-nine 
lories and numerous carts, wagons and vans. 
There are 4,411 horses. 

Work is now progressing with the object 
of changing the entire system to electric trac- 
tion, which it is hoped to have completed 
within the next eighteen months. No under- 
ground conduits will be used, according to the 
present plans. Fares range from one cent for 
the first half-mile to two cents for a mile; 
the longest ride is six miles, costing six cents. 
No transfers are issued and tickets are not 
used. 

The committee of the town council having 
supervision of the tramways, receives no com- 
pensation. For that matter, however, no mem- 
ber of the city government of Glasgow, in- 
cluding the lord provosts, town councilors, and 
bailies (police judges), receive compensation. 
The city of Glasgow has a population of about 
850,000 and spreads over an area of nearly 
12,000 acres. ‘There are no electric or other 
tramways extending out of Glasgow to other 
towns or cities. Within the city is an under- 
ground cable road which makes a circuit of 
about five miles, and is owned and operated 
by a private company. ‘The rate of fares on 
this road is about the same as that prevailing 
on the surface roads. 

It will be seen that not only does the city 
receive its due return in taxes, but there is 
an immense surplus, and the fares are held 
down to one and two cents. Of course, am- 
bitious capitalists would like to gobble up the 
whole concern, but Glasgow is fortunate in 
having for municipal guardians men who con- 
sult the public interest first. 


Bryan says: 

“Until Mr. Cleveland sets forth definitely 
what he considers ‘Democratic principles,’ 
there is no necessity for comment.” 


Bryan forestalls us in the query. What are 
Democratic principles, according to Cleve- 
land's ideas, anyway? Civil service and re- 
form? Free trade? Hard monev? Anti-ex- 
pansion? 


THE CHALLENGE will te sent to any ad- 
dress for 50 cents per annum. 
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OUR GERMAN DEBTORS. 


The fact that a loan for $20,000,000 on be- 
half of the German Government has been 
placed on the American market continues to 
call forth an astonishing amount of comment 
in the German press. Among the theories to 
explain the action of the German Government 
the following are the most prominent. The 
Berlin financiers are dissatisfied because the 
$50,000,000 loan last year was placed in the 
hands of a single bank; Germany wishes to 
obtain gold; private enterprise offers too much 
attraction to German capitalists; Germany 
wishes American credit to exercise influence 
here. The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) says: 

“Ts it possible that the great German empire 
has to borrow so insignificant a sum from the 
Yankees? And yet last year, when 50,000,000 
marks were asked, 4,500,000,000 were offered 
within a few days. We dare to assert that if 
Parliament had been asked, not a single mem- 
ber would have given his consent. But the 
deed was done. Uncle Sam may well laugh, 
and so may the Russian minister of finance; 
and the impecunious little states which have to 
borrow abroad may rub their hands and say 
they are in good company.” 

The Freisinnige Zeitung thinks it is best to 
leave even this much capital for purposes of 
private enterprise, and to get the loan abroad. 
The Munchener Neusten Nachrichten admits 
that financial circles in Germany are not best 
pleased with the attitude of the administration 
and the Parliament of late years, and that this 
may have something to do with the placing of 
the loan abroad. That paper further says: 

“The influence of the New York exchange 
in this matter is largely overrated, but there is 
no doubt that it must result in an increase of 
the economic prestige of the United States. 
The balance of trade has been so favorable 
to America that the Americans have been en- 
abled to purchase back some of their own lia- 
bilities, and are now able to make loans to two 
of the strongest financial nations in the world. 
From a debtor, the United States has advanced 
to the rank of a creditor.” 

In the Nation (Perlin), Theodor Barth ex- 
presses himself in the main as follows: 

It does seem curious that the United States 
should lend us money when we have been al- 
ways accustomed to lend to her. The question 
whether the loan is paid in “gold” or “German 
currency” is unimportant, as Germany has a 
pure gold standard. But I see nothing wrong 
in the placing of the loan abroad. If the admin- 
istration gets better terms abroad tnan at home 
the interest of the taxpayer demands that for- 
eign capital be employed, just as the state rail- 
roads purchase coal abroad if it is cheaper than 
domestic coal. To a free trader that is as plain 
as daylight; but even the Protectionists have 
always made an exception in favor of money. 
More serious is the remark that it was not 
right to offer four per cent. abroad when only 
three and three and.a half per cent. is paid at 
home. 

In financial circles, the tendency on the part 
of some is to applaud, because the administra- 
tion was wise enough to apply abroad rather 
than to thé German market, which is supposed 
to be ruined by legislation against stock-ex- 
change gambling; on the part of othérs, there 
is bitter criticism. The Deutsche Tages Zei- 
tung (Berlin) declares that even if the finan- 
cial world can not or will not serve the gov- 
ernment, the laws against gambling on the 


stock exchanges should not be relaxed, but 


rather be strengthened. ‘The editor savs: 

“Tf the government was forced to go abroad. 
it is only a proof that our financial and bank- 
ing policy has so far failed to accomplish its 
aim. That is why the opinions of so many pa- 
pers are unstable... The Vossiche Zeitung has 


offered three entirely -different explanations 
within twenty-four hours. But the Kleine 
Journal beats this record. In its leading ar- 
ticle, this Jewish paper assails the critics of the 
foreign loan in right good fashion ; in the stock 
exchange review of the same number, the loan 
is described as ‘a most dangerous experiment,’ 
and ‘an act unworthy of the government.’ ”’ 

The Politischen Nachrichten says: 

“There is really no issue of treasury notes, 
and the loan does not even connect with the 
credit laws of 1900. These are ordinary bonds, 
redeemable at their face value in 1905; but 
Germany has the right to redeem them before. 
The loan was given in reality to the Disconto 
Gesellschaft, but that company sought and 
found some of the capital in New York. That 
foreign capital should be invested in German 
bonds is neither new nor undesirable. : 
If people would take time to examine the mat- 
ter, it would be found that there is no ground 
for adverse criticism, but that the proceeding 
has been perfectly correct from an economic 
point of view.”—Translations made for the 
Literary Digest. 


PROSPEROUS GLASGOW 


Glasgow is the city par excellence for mu- 
nicipal socialism. The city owns and operates 
all its public utilities, gas, water, electricity, 
street cars, telephones, and to indicate that 
such a program is not inconsistent with the 
profitable conduct of private enterprise, we 


quote the following: 

In the center of Glasgow land has increased 
in value about 50 per cent in 10 years. One 
set of corner premises could be had 10 years 
ago for £22,000, which was then a fair price. 
Today the owners are asking and getting £36,- 
000. 

Glasgow today is the workingman’s para- 
dise if good wages, plenty of work and cheap 
living can make a paradise. The engineering 
works and shipbuilding yards, right down the 
Clyde, are straining every nerve to keep pace 
with the business that is forced on them. 

Doubtless the unskilled laborer, the man 
only worth from $5 to $6 a week, is not earn- 
ing much more today in Glasgow than any- 
where else. But when we come to the intelli- 
gent and trained mechanic, a different state 
of affairs is found. The bricklayers are get- 
ting their 22 cents an hour and are working 
their 56 hours a week. The quarrymen have 
forced their wages so high and so increased 
the price of stone that men are muttering that 
they will kill the goose which lays the golden 
egg if they do not stop. 

In the printing trade, he is a poor linotypist 
who in a union house is not earning his $25 a 
week. The masters wisely encourage this. 
They may think the rate rather high, but while 
the rate of piecework remains what it is they 
would rather have expert operators who earned 
their $5 a day than others who onlv got $2.50. 
You only need to rent one machine for the 
man making $5. You need two machines for 
the two men who only make $5 between them. 

In the steel and shipping trades the skilled 
men are finding all the work they want at top 
rates. 

The Glassow workman finds that hich 
wages go with cheap living. Rents in this 
northern metropolis would be counted by the 
London Jaborer as exceedinely low. Most of 
the families have an exceedingly noor stand- 
ard of household reauirements. The rule in 
Glascow is to live in blocks of dwellings, four 
families to each floor for one staircase. The 
usual home consists of two rooms and a little 
scullery, and the Glasgow mechanic looks at 
you in cold Scottish surprise if vou dare to 


suggest that his family require more accom- 
modation than that. “I’ve known very good 
men brought up in a ‘but and a ben,’ ” he says, 
stolidly. “It was good enough for my father ; 
it’s good enough for me. Rents are high about 
here.” 

By “high” he means about $10 a month. I 
suppose the fair average rent for the respect- 
able Glasgow workingman is $7.50 a month. 

But it is when he is single that the Glasgow 
workingman needs spend little on the neces- 
saries of life. The corporation has devised 
enormous common lodging-houses at varying 
prices, ut much cheaper than corresponding 
places in London. Private enterprise has fol- 
lowed the municipal example. "he man can. 
for from 7 cents to 12 cents a night, obtain ac- 
commodation of the most comfortable kind. 
With a little cubicle to himself, and with abun- 
dant common rooms, everything he wants is at 
hand. There are fires and cooking utensils 
for him, with attendants to clean up, after he 
has done. He can buy raw food at cost price 
and cook it himself or he can, if he prefers, 
buy cooked stuff at low rates. 

If the Glasgow workingman is left a wid- 
ower he can go into the municipal family 
home, where each of his children will be cared 
for by trained nurses, fed and tended while 
the father is earning his living, for 44 cents a 
week, in addition to the father’s house rent 
of 28 cents a week. If the man dies the wife 
can earn her living while finding food and 
shelter for herself and her children in the home 
at even lower rates. 

There is going to be no dull winter for 
Glasgow, if its people can help. Next spring 
comes their great international exhik’ ‘on 
which is going to draw the world there t 
the “best governed city in the world.” I 
were to believe the gentle hints of the p: 
Paris will be quite out of it when Gle _ 
steps in. 


THE TREND OF MONOPOLY. 
Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, Would Turn 


Back the Hands of the Clock. 

A few years ago, before access to the heart 
of the city from every outlying section was 
made quick and easy by this rapid. transit 
system, thousands of smaller tradesmen and 
shopkeepers drove a prosperous traffic along 
the main arteries of surface travel: Now 
hundreds of them have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy, and the more fortunate of their propri- 
etors and clerks are filling clerical positions 
in the big department stores in the center of 
the city—the very institutions which’ forced 
them to the wall by the powerful leverage of 
concentration of capital and convergence of 
quick transit facilities. I am unalterably op- 
posed to any movement’ which will further 
aid and increase this concentration of retail 
traffic, believing it must result in the benefit 
of the few at the expense of the many. The 
ideal community is one in which the small 
tradesman is prosperous and independent. 
Whatever threatens this widespread propri- 
etorship and independence is undesirable. 
Only a very few years ago the great thorough- 
fares threading the three grand divisions of 
Chicago from the suburbs to center—Cottage 
Grove avenue, North Clark street, West Madi- 
son street, Milwaukee avenue, and other arte- 
ries of this character—were alive with busy 
and prosperous stores and shops in which 
everything that can now be obtained in the 
down-town department stores could be boucht. 
Some of these were large establishments which 
would have done credit to a city of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Today, it is doubtful 
if a sincle dry-goods store worthy the name 
can be found outside the down-town district. 
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AGAINST STRIKES. 


Pete Curran Says ‘lhey Have Not Proved an 
Efficient Aid. 


“You can never solve the social problem 
by strikes; that is my opinion after twenty 
years’ experience in the movement,” said Pete 
Curran, chairman of the central federation of 
trades unions of Great I’ritain, in speaking to 
the workingmen of Chicago, at a meting held 
under the auspices of the - building trades 
couricil. 

Mr. Curran came to this country as the 
fraternal delegate from the British trades 
union congress to the American Federation of 
Labor convention and represents about 2,000,- 
ooo organized workers in the United King- 
dom. He is president and organizer of the 
Gas Workers’ and General Laborers’ union, 
with general offices in London. 

Mr. Curran said: “After spending more 
money in England during the last twenty-five 
years on the industrial battlefield than would 
have kept 700 men legislating for our interests 
in the houses of parliament, we have come to 
the conclusion that we must have something 
to say about the making of the laws under 
which we have to work, and we must get away 
from the old orthodox political parties if we 
hope to secure what we seek. 

“The only possibility of our securing labor 
legislation is by sending our own men to par- 
liament, not as our masters, but as our ser- 
vants. You never can solve the social prob- 
lem by strikes, never remedy the social evils 
of which you complain by muscular force. 
You must do it through legislation. I am not 
in favor of any laws which would take away 
the richt of the worker to strike, but I am not 
an advocate of strikes. 

“There is only one solution, and that is com- 
mon ownership. for as long as we allow the 
land and machinery of the country to be held 
as private monopolies by the few, so lone will 
we have industrial disputes and upheavals.” 


THE RICH MAN OUT SIVE. 


At a dinner of the richest business organiza- 
tion in this country, and probably the richest 
in the world, Bishop Lawrence delivered a 
speech in reply to the toast, The Relation of 
the National Prosperity of a People to Their 
Morality, that seemed almost like a postpran- 
dial sermon, so crowded was it with fact and 
deduction and suegestion. He recognized, as 
everv sensible man has recognized. that the 
massing of great wealth is an established fact 
in our modern civilization. He called it a 
wise. a necessary and on the whole a beneficent 
condition, hut like all new conditions danger- 
ous until rightly understood. And in this con- 
nection he spoke this pregnant sentence—a 
sentence that oucht to live and which carries 
with it a tremendous meaning: “I am not 
so afraid of the rich man in politics as I am 
of the poor and weak men in politics and the 
rich man outside.”—-Saturday Evening Post. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Alfred Russel Wallace. 


I hone and believe that the twentieth cen- 
tury will be a century devoted to social ad- 
vance and regeneration; but in order to suc- 
ceed in this great work it must deal with 
causes and principles, not merely with symp- 
toms. The crowning disgrace of the nine- 
teenth century—that with a hundred-fold in- 
crease in our powers of wealth—production 
adeauate to supply every rational want of our 
whole population many times over, we have 
only succeeded in adding enormously to indi- 
vidual wealth and Juxury, while the workers 


i 


are, on the average, as deeply sunk in poverty 
and misery as before—must be abolished for- 
ever. 

In order to do this, we must adopt as our 
beacon light and guide the fundamental prin- 
ciple of social justice—equality of opportu- 


nity—not as a mere phrase or catch-word, but | 


with a stern determination to carry it out to 
its logical consequences. 

I am myself convinced that the society ot 
the future will be some form of socialism, 
which may be briefly defined as the organiza- 
tion of labor for the good of all. Just as the 
postoffice is organized labor in one depart- 
ment for the benefit of all alike: just as the 
railways might be organized as a whole for 
the benefit of the whole community; just as 
extensive industries over a whole country are 
now organized for the exclusive benefit of 
combinations of capitalists; so all necessary 
and useful labor might be organized for the 
equal benefit of all. 

When a combination or trust deals with the 
whole of one industry over an extensive area, 
there are two enormous economies; advertis- 
ing, which under the system of competition 
among thousands of manufacturers and deal- 
ers wastes millions annually, is all saved; and 
distribution, when only the exact numher of 
stores and assistants needful for the work are 
employed, effects an almost unimaginable sav- 
ing over the scores of shops and stores in every 
small town, competing with each other for a 
hare living. 

What then would be the economy when all 
the industries of a whole country were simi- 
larly organized for the common good, and 
when all absolutely useless and unnecessary 
employments were abolished—such as gold 
and diamond mining. except to the extent 
needed for science and art; nine-tenths of the 
lawyers. and all the financiers and stock-gam- 
blers? 

It is clear that under such an organized sys- 
tem three or four hours’ work for five days a 
week by all persons between the ages of twenty 
and fifty would produce abundance of neces- 
saries and comforts, as well as all the refine- 
ments and wholesome luxuries of life, for the 
whole population. 

But although I feel sure that some such 
system as this will be adopted in the future. 
yet it may be only in a somewhat distant fu- 
ture, and the coming century may only witness 
a step toward it; it is important that this step 
should be one in the right direction. "The ma- 
jority of our people dislike the very idea of 
socialism, hecause they think it can only be 
founded by compulsion. If that were the case 
it would be equally repulsive to myself. 

In our present society the bulk of the people 
have no opportunity for the full development 
of all their powers and capacities, while others 
who have the opportunity have no sufficient 
inducement to do so. The accumulation of 
wealth is now mainly effected bv the misdi- 
rected energy of competine individuals; and 
the power that wealth so obtained gives them 
is often used for purposes which are hurtful 
to the nation. There can be no true individ- 
ualism, no fair competition. without equality 
of opportunity for all. This alone is social 
justice, and by this alone can the best that is 
in each nation he developed and utilized for 
the benefit of all its citizens. 


LEN. THOUSAND: ATURDIGRSUA WIGAR: 

Statistics of murders form rather a grew- 
some topic of interest, and one that is not 
pleasing to contemplate, but their value to the 
student of criminology and sociology can not 
be denied. The Chicago Times-Herald, which 
has made a practice of collecting figures on 
this and kindred subjects, presents the follow- 


ing table, showing the average number of 
murders committed annually in the States of 
the Union during the last decade: 


South Carolina.2322) “Delaware 44: Ge? 48 
Georgians, Sais 381 “Maryland: i yiia289 
FIGria Has ee 157. District of Col... 24 
OhiOe ieee giee 332) sVirsinrane eles 305 
Indiana 2.0......228 West Virginia... 987 
inoiste soem oaae 315 North Carolina. 285 
Michigant eile =: 205) Kentucky - aga 398 
Weisconsi. esa 154 Tennessee ...... 408 
MAGES Gnas Th ae 159 Alabama’... 461 
LoWwasmrye.) cede 202 Mississippi ..... 317 
MissOtiri eee eater 262) Totisianayeneee 358 
North Dakotal soy 20'0Texas ane ae 1021 
South Dakota! 245° oArkensasteiaeeee 205 
Nebraska ewan: 168 ‘Montana’ s.yaaeke 90 
Kansas 235 Wyoming ......-. 22 
Mainelt. w7oe ete 18) »Coloradoss. gehane 252 
New Hampshire... 9g New Mexico..... 58 
Vesmoneaies 3 6 “Arizonalee eer 43 
Massachusetts! 5.96: Utah, sees 57 
Rhode* Island. #0. 52. Nevada song. aay 39 
Conmecticuita..2che: 73 vldaho! 43/2 2 

New Yorleooi:. .. 512 Washington ..... 102 
Never Jiemseyinmin? 120° “Oreson’ aaaaiseee 70 
Pennsvlvania ....312 California. sige: 422 


“The feature of this table that will attract 
especial notice is the disclosure that the West 
and South lead in murders,’’ comments the 
Times-Herald. which continues : 

“Tt is noted that one-tenth of all the murders 
in the United Sta tes are committed in Texas, 
a fact which disproves the contention of crim- 
inologists that crime is in proportion to density 
of population. It is also noted that Illinois, 
with a population of 5,800,000, averaged a 
less number of homicides annually than Mis~ 
sissippi, with a population of only 1,650,000.” 
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